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positions of Addison." This reminds me that I may well direct attention also 
to what Mr. Gosse says of the characters and styles of Addison and Steele, 
without taking time to say more than that we might spare the word " meticu- 
lous" (p. 194), which Webster's " Unabridged" pronounces obsolete, and which 
is not found in dictionaries of lesser capacity. I sympathize too with what he 
says of Collins and Gray, especially with his remark (p. 235) : " It may perhaps 
be allowed to be an almost infallible criterion of a man's taste for the highest 
forms of poetic art to inquire whether he has or has not a genuine love for the 
verses of William Collins." This parallel also seems to me well drawn : " While 
Gray was the greater intellectual figure of the two, the more significant as a 
man and a writer, Collins possessed something more thrilling, more sponta- 
neous, as a purely lyrical poet." This agrees, leniori modo, with what Mr. 
Swinburne has said, with his usual extravagance (Ward's English Poets, Vol. 
Ill, p. 279) : "As an elegiac poet Gray holds for all ages to come his unas- 
sailable and sovereign station ; as a lyric poet, he is simply unworthy to sit at 
the feet of Collins." 

Mr. Gosse's treatment of Johnson, Goldsmith, Gibbon and Burke will well 
repay perusal. We could wish the mere mention of many of the minor writers, 
nominis farvi umbrae, absent, and the space given to a fuller treatment of some 
others who are too briefly passed over, as Sheridan, for example. But we shall 
not quarrel with the author for this : we are grateful for what we have. As a 
history of literature Mr. Gosse's book seems to include what is wanted in a 
better manner than Mr. Saintsbury's, but both are valuable additions to the 
subject and must take their place among the best we have. It is to be hoped 
that the remaining volumes will speedily appear and will cover their ground 
equally as well as these, although it may be suggested to Professor Dowden 
not to try to do too much. In the modern period especially, many names may 
be relegated to a dictionary of authors that do not deserve a place in a history 
of literature. What is wanted, and what Professor Dowden is well qualified 
to give us, judging from his work in Shaksperian criticism, is a compendious 
statement of the principles of literary criticism, for now we search for it in 
vain. Each critic seems to be a law unto himself and to follow his own sweet 
will. James M. Garnett. 

Introduction to Our Early English Literature (from the earliest times to the 
Norman Conquest). By W.Clarke Robinson, M. A., Ph.D. Heidelberg 
University ; Graduate of the University of France ; Lecturer in Modern 
Literature and Languages in the University of Durham. London, Dur- 
ham, and Heidelberg, 1885. 

Although published five years ago this little book seems unknown on this 
side of the water. Meantime Professor Robinson has transferred his labors 
to this country and is a professor in Kenyon College, Ohio. The work con- 
sists of an introduction giving " an historical sketch of the Teutonic tribes 
and settlements in Europe, and of their earliest literature," followed by a brief 
synopsis of Anglo-Saxon grammar and some remarks on versification. The 
bulk of the work comprises short extracts, with literary notices and transla- 
tions, of each poem in Anglo-Saxon literature, so that " Early English " here 
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means Anglo-Saxon. The extracts are taken from Grein, a few from Grein- 
Wttlker, and the translations are made by the author. The book thus serves 
as a useful compendium for the young student who desires some knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, for only a list of the prose writings is given in an appen- 
dix. A general criticism on this plan may be made that more space is given 
to the minor than to the greater and more important poems, to The Wanderer 
or The Seafarer, for example, than to the Be'otvulf. 

The author puts together the so-called poems of Caedmon " under the head- 
ship of Caedmon, at least for the sake of classification," and says : " Of these 
poems there is little doubt that the Genesis, for the greater part, is the real work 
of Caedmon." He also ascribes to Cynewulf not only the acknowledged, but 
the contested, poems, and to these adds The Wanderer and The Seafarer, and 
says (p. 97) : " It is not at all improbable that Cynewulf may have written 
them in his earlier poetic life." He remarks in his preface : " In the disputed 
question of Cynewulf I have followed Prof, ten Brink's view ; but perhaps 
Prof. Wiilker is correct in identifying him with the 10th Bishop of Lindis- 
farne." Now Wiilker has expressly asserted that Cynewulf was probably a 
West-Saxon, not a Northumbrian, and not the Bishop of Lindisfarne (Anglia, 
I 483 ff., and Grundriss, p. 158). 

Professor Robinson seems to me inconsistent in respect to the Runic Lines 
on the Cross at Ruth-well, which he ascribes to Caedmon (p. 29), and The Dream 
of the Cross, which he ascribes to Cynewulf (p. 69). The former are but a 
Northumbrian version of certain lines of the latter, doubtless the original (of 
which the West-Saxon poem is the version), but both by the same author. 
Moreover, the fact that the cross has the words engraven on the top in Runic 
letters, "Cadmon mm fautspo," need not imply that Caedmon wrote the poem, 
but only that a sculptor of that name made the stone cross, as has already been 
suggested. Professor Robinson does, indeed, say (p. 69) : " It is possible, how- 
ever, that Cynewulf is the real author both of this poem and of the inscriptions 
at Ruthwell, and that the sculptor, or his employers, mistakenly attributed the 
lines to the first and better known poet, and engraved on the stone the name 
of Caedmon instead of Cynewulf." The assumption of a mistake is gratuitous, 
and the possibility is rather a strong probability, for I confess to an agreement 
with ten Brink vs. Wiilker in respect to the Northumbrian origin of Cynewulf 
and his authorship of the Dream of the Cross, as has already been stated in the 
introduction to my translation of the Elene (cf. Kennedy's translation of ten 
Brink's " Early English Literature," p. 388). 

It would prolong this not'ice to too great length to examine the translations 
of the several extracts which Professor Robinson gives as specimens. Taking 
at random The Fight at Finnsburg, I wish Prof. R. had given the " reason to 
suppose the Hengest of this poem was the same who first led the Jutes to battle 
for the soil of Britain in the year 449 A. D." He omits mention of Hnaef, who 
first led the Danes, on whose fall Hengest assumed command. It might also 
have been stated that we are now entirely dependent on Hickes's transcrip- 
tion for the text of this poem, as the leaf from which he transcribed it has been 
lost. The text here is taken from Heyne's fourth ed. of Hifowulf (i$jq), but a 
better text will be found in Heyne's fifth ed„ by Socin (1888), which is nearer 
to Grein-WUlker (1881). Socin still writes fir for htr (line 5), but changes 
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hebbdS back to kabba.% (line 10), and handa to linda. The translation in my 
Beowulf (pp. 97, 98) was made from the text in the separate edition of Grein 
(1867), who made several important emendations, hence some of the differ- 
ences. I cannot concur with some of Prof. R.'s renderings, and especially with 
his translation of gylleft grceghama, " the cricket chirps." The vocabulary of 
this poem was omitted in the glossary of even Heyne's fourth ed., but Socin 
has inserted these words and followed Grein in rendering, die Rilstung klirrt. 
homas (line 1) should be homos. 

Not having tested the renderings of the other pieces (except to observe that 
the rendering of the short extract from Beowulf is very " free," and that the 
text has aldor-ledse (line 1 5) and the translation aldor-ceare (the alternative read- 
ing), I cannot speak as to their correctness. A revision would, perhaps, not 
come amiss. I cannot lay down the book, however, without thanking Pro- 
fessor R. for having made it by honest work, and expressing the hope that it 
may become better known to students. 

James M. Garnett. 



